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“ For adwaya in thine eyes, O Liberty? 
Shines ihat high light whereby the world ts eared ¢ 
And though hee slay ua. we will bust in thee.” 
JOUN Hat, 











On Picket Duty. 

The next issue of Liberty will appear en or 
abont November 15, and it is the intention that 
future issues shall appear on the fifteenth day 
of the month. | See anncunzement on second 
page regarding the change in price and fre- 
quency of issne. 





You lie, villain!” said Dana the other day 
to an editor who had made a certain statement 
about the ownership of the ‘‘ Sun.” I thank 
him for the expression; it enables me to fitly 
characterize the following definition he recently 
gave of the term Anarchist: ‘‘ One who be- 
lieves in knocking everything into confusion, 
with dynamite or anything else, with the hope 
of getting more than his share in the scramble. 
A quick and complete form of repudiation.” 
You lie, villain! You cannot have forgotten 
your own articles on Proudhon. 


About a fortnight before the Maine election 
the New York ** World,” in an editorial headed 
“ Three Predictions,” prophesied that the Re- 
publicans would carry the State by an increased 
majerity; that, as a result, Sewall would 
withdraw from the Democratic ticket; and that 
he would be replaced by Watson. Boasting of 
its previous successes as a prophet, the 
‘* World ” added that it staked its entire pro- 
phetie reputation on the correctness of this 
forecast. Well, the Republicans got the in- 
creased majority (which everybody foresaw), 
but Sewall, instead of climbing down, has de- 
finitely accepted the Democratic nomination, 
and of the two, Sewall and Watson, the latter 
svems much the more likely to retire from the 
race. Therefore the ‘* World ” has lost its en- 
tire prophetic reputation. Unfortunately so 
slight a loss will not drive it into bankruptcy. 


The Springfield t Republican ” reprints with- 
out comment the editorial of the Washington 
“ Post” entitled ‘‘ Is Mr. Dana an Anarch- 
ist?” Dana does not like the ‘‘ Republican,” 
and ordinarily improves every opportunity to 
heap ridicule and abuse upon it. The head 
and front of the ‘‘ Republican’s ” offending is 
its sympathy with the oppressed and fair treat- 
ment of the anti-plutocratic movement. If 
there is one thing Dana cannot forgive, it is a 
friendly attitude toward social reform. Now, 
however, when the ‘‘ Republican ” has the 
audacity to i-mate that Dana himself may be 
an Anarchi.« at heart, the old renegade is con- 
demned to silence. He t pick up the 
gauntlet; he must swallow the affront. How 




















galling the situation must be to him! How 
great his fery and rage! 

At last Golkin has discovered a simple test 
or touchstone for the ‘t honest voter” who can- 
not understand the intricacies of the financial 
question and who sincerely desires to do what 
is right. ‘Tne reader will remember that God- 
kin has reversed himself again and again on the 
question whether the experts or the people at 
large are the more competent judges of what a 
sound and safe currency is, and that his latest 
decision was to the effect that, if it were not 
for mischievous professors and quibbling eco- 
nomists, the people would stick to the gold 
standard. His confiderce in the people must 
have reccived a severe shock, in spite of the 
crushing failure of Bryan which he and the 
other truthful New York editors have been so 
ioudly (though not without an undertone of ef- 
fort) proclaiming. He is not so sure that the 
people would choose the gold standard, and 
feels the need of a stroplification of the pro- 
blem. At the end of a column-and-a-half 
editorial on the ‘¢ main question,” we find this 
great discovery: “ The common sense that has 
come to prevail concerning eternal salvation 
may properly be called on to display itself in 
the solution of our financial problems. Instead 
of puzzling over ratios and values and apprecia- 
tion and depreciation, let people ask them- 
selves and ask others which side in the present 
contest stands more clearly for national honor 
and good faith, and for honest and just dealing 
between man and man? There is plenty of 
sophistry to be heard on both sides, we admit; 
but with this simple touchstone the voter who 
sincerely desires to do what is right will not 
find it difticult to select the true course.” It is 
scarcely necessary to point out the lameness, 
impotence, and puerility of this conclusion, 
would disgrace a schoolboy. The ‘* simple 
question ” evolved by Godkin is exactly the 
question which requires an exhaustive study of 
‘* ratios and values and appreciation and de- 
preciation,” for it is in the light of these diffi- 
cult subjects that one can decide whether 
Godkin or Bryan stands for honest dealing and 
good faith. Does Godkin imagine that his 
pharisaical claims and pretensions of virtue and 
honesty are on a par with demonstrated facts ? 
Does he expect his cant about ‘‘ sound money ” 
and ‘* honor ” to be accepted without a heavy 
discount? Unfortunately for his cause, his 
credit has entirely vanished. Even without 
his admission, most people are aware that he 
talks ‘‘ plenty of sophistry.” But sophistry 
is his only refuge; if he really relies on the gen- 
eral faith in his disinterestedness and purity, he 
is lost. 
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Dr, Eugene Schmitt, of Budapest, who some 
years sinee took the prize of the Berlin 
Academy for his work on the ‘ Secrets of the 
Hegelian Dialectic,” has just resigned his post 
in the Hungarian department of justice under 
peculiar circumstances, His philosophical in- 
vestigations have brought him to the Tolstoian 
conclusion that government by force is incon- 
sistent with Christian love, and he has for some 
time edited a magazine setting forth these 
views. The minister of justice requested him, 
as an office-holder, to refrain from publication 
of such views. To this Dr. Schmitt has replied 
hy an open letter, under date of September 10, 
1896, in vhich he throws up his office, declaring 
that he finds it ‘‘ inconsistent» with his honor to 
serve under an institation which represents the 
legal oppression and exploitation of mankind, 
and whose system of violence and slavery, 
founded on blood and iron, is in radical contra- 
diction with the noble principle of Christian 
love and with the demands of man’s con- 
science.” It seems probable that no action 
will be taken by the government in the prem- 
On two occasions, when his writings have 
been judicially attacked in Prussia, Dr. Schmitt 
has offered to deliver himself up to the German 
authorities, but his offer was not accepted. 


ises. 


Still another journal has adopted the new 
typography, making, in all, six that now re- 
gularly use it, whereas there was not one in 
1894, when Liberty introduced it. This is a 
better record than any type-setting machine 
can point to within so brief a period. The 
latest accession comes from England. It is 
‘* Natural Food,” a sixteen-page monthly de- 
voted to hygiene, publisshed by Drs. Emmet 
and Helen Densmore and edited by Arthur 
Wastall. In its October issue the type is set 
without ‘* justification.” Curiously, in his an- 
nouncement of the change, the editor gives the 
chief credit to the © International Art Printer,” 
never mentioning Liberty, although every per- 
son well informed upon this matter knows that 
the “ International Art Printer” was led to 
adopt the new method through the advocacy of 
it by the editor of Liberty in signed and un- 
signed articles contributed by him to various 
journals. I might suppose the editor of ‘+ Na- 
tyral Food ” to be ignorant of this, were it not 
that I know him to be familiar with ‘* Lucifer ” 
and other American organs of advanced 
opinion, that his columns contain an advertise- 
ment of the “ Age of Thought ” (which uses 
the new typography), and that at least once, if 
not twice, I have mailed him a copy of Liberty. 
The weak things of this earth may succeed in 
confounding the mighty, but theirs will never 
be the glory, if Mr, Wastatl can help it. 
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{97 The appearance in the editorial column of arti- 
cles over other signatures than the editor's initial indi- 
cates that the editor approves their central purpose and 
general tenor, though he does not hold himself respon- 
sible for every phrase or word, But the appearance in 
other parts of the paper of articles by the same or other 
writers by no means indicates that he disapproves 
them in any respect, such disposition of them being 
governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Announcement. 


Until a few years ago Liberty’s annual deficit 
was met out of the editor’s earnings in another 
capacity, with the aid of the casual contribu- 
tions offered from time to time by generous 
friends. But there came a time when it was no 
longer possible for the editor to meet this de- 
ficit, he having incurred responsibilities that re- 
gularly consumed what he was able to earn. 
Since then the deficit has been met by monthly 
payments by those supporters of the paper who 
were enabled by more fortunate circumstances, 
or prompted by intenser interest, to take part 
in the continuance of the Anarchistic 
propaganda. 

For various reasons, whieh need not be stated 
here, it is now deemed best to discontinue this 
arrangement, and to so reduce the cost of Lib- 
erty’s publication that outside aid, while still 
welcomed, will not be an absolute necessity. 
Hereafter, then, Liberty will be a monthly, 
without change from its present size and shape. 
By this plan the regular incoine from subscrip- 
tions at a reduced price will balance all neces- 
sary money expenditure, the main item of ex- 
pense being eliminated by the fact that it will 
be potsible for the editor to do most of the 
type-setting for a monthly issue, 

The subscription price will be sixty cents a 
year; but, to avoid the labor and expense of 
frequent remittances in sums inconveniently 
small, the inducement of a two-year subscrip- 
tion at one dollar is offered, and will, I hope, 

be largely taken advantage of. At this low 
price, moreover, it will be easier to get new 
subscribers for the paper,-—a work in which all 
the readers are earnestly solicited to take part. 

Other advantages of the plan are that it will 
enable the editor vo attend more promptly to 
his business correspondence, the necessary 
neglect of which in the past has been a serious 
drawback, and may also enable him to make 
valuable additions to the propaganda by book or 
pamphlet. . 

Looking forward to the time when it will be 
possible to restore the fortnightly issue, or per- 
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haps to make the paper a weekly, the editor 
solicits the ardent codperation of all libertarians 
in the effort to give Liberty all the power and 
influence possible while under the necessity of 
less frequent publication. T, 





Mr. Shaw’s Defence of Public Enterprise. 
II 


‘+ Now let us talk a little common sense,” 
says Mr. Shaw, after talking a great deal of 
learned nonsense about public and private en- 
terprise, compulsory levying of tribute by cap- 
italists, and so on. Most willingly; but Mr. 
Shaw must remember that, even when talking 
common sense, he is bound by the rules of 
logical reasoning,—is a slave of logic, in other 
words. 

Describing the present tentative efforts of 
English municipalities to advance the interests 
of art, Mr. Shaw asks ns to suppose a number 
of things, as follows: 


Suppose they reinforce their staff of attendants and 
cleaners with a staff of dressers, then of stage- 
carpenters, finally with a staff of actors, who could oc- 
casionally give a Shaksperean performance parallel 
to the concerts. Suppose the money paid by the in- 
dividuals who attended the performances (voluntarily) 
wee sufficient not only to defray the expenses of the 
municipal theatre, but to lighten the rates of the peo- 
tie who never go to the theatre, aad who might per- 
hapa return the compliment by supporting municipal 
chapels and churches, Suppose the municipal theatre 
hurt nobody ; suppose it made theatrical art, now 
strangled by its mere business difficulties, easier; sup- 
pose it helped to turn the provincial Englishman from 
the fat-fed, respectably-dressed, circulating-library- 
stuffed, earless, eyeless, tasteless, mannerless boor he 
now is into a cultivated human being,—and it is on 
the reasonable probability of these conditions being 
practically attained, more or Jess, that I have based 
my advocacy of municipal activity in this direction, — 
what objection has Mr. Yarros to offer ? 


I am afraid Mr. Shaw is violating our agree- 
ment. He is not talking common sense at all. 


i He ‘* supposes ” the very things I have ques- 


tioned or denied, coolly says that he bases his 
advocacy on the ‘‘ reasonable probability ” of 
certain ‘* conditions heing attained ” regardless 
of my contention that there ¿s no such reason- 
able probability, and then innocently asks what 
objections I have to offer? There clearly 
would be no objections to offer if I granted his 
suppositions and admitted the ‘‘ reasonable 
probability” ; and it is because I cannot sup- 
pose things contrary to reason and fact that I 
have advanced my objections. I cannot sup- 
pose that municipal theatres would lighten the 
rates of the people; I cannot suppose that they 
would hurt nobody; I cannot suppose that they 
emancipate the drama from commercialism; I 
cannot suppose that they would improve the 
intellectual status of the English bourgeois. I 
know better; and my whole article was written 
to show that nothing of this sort could possibly 
occur. I considered the question from the 
general political standpoint as well as from the 
particular dramatic standpoint on which Mr. 
Shaw laid special stress. Let us see how he 
meets my objections. 

We are struck. first of all, by a strange and 
significant omission in Mr. Shaw’s defence. 
One of my most important and pivotal points, 
which must appeal to him, the most advanced 
and conscientious dramatic critic in England, 

with peculiar forcc, he carefully passes over. 
I asked him to teli us what reason he had for 
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believing that municipal officials would educate 
the public by giving them artistic and whole- 
some plays. ‘* Would municipalities produce 
Ibsen or Jones (at his best) or Sudermann ?” 

I asked; ‘* would not the rule of the absurd 
censure be even more arbitrary, ‘ moral,’ and ir- 
vitating than now ?” I find no answer to these 
queries. Mr. Shaw can give none which would 
not comple. `y demolish his scheme. He 

knows that the ideas of municipal rulers about 
the stage are not such that we may expect a 
progressive policy from them. Mr. Shaw in- 
timates that they might encourage Shaksperean 
performances. Perhaps; but a very recent 
(and very fine) article of Mr. Shaw’s in the 

“ Saturday Review ” leads me to believe that he 
is not particularly anxious to have more Shak- 
sperean performances than the public now gets. 
I am not aware that Shakspere is persona non 
grata with private managers, and, if so ela- 
borate productions as Irving’s meet with but 
scant appreciation, I see no reason for expecting 
great patronage of municipal Shaksperean per- 
formances? If private managers are open to 
criticism, it is on the score of their cowardice 
and obtuseness in dealing with modern plays; 
and certainly common sense would laugh at Mr. 
Shaw if he were to hold out any promise of a 
more liberal and intelligent policy on the part 
of municipal theatres. 

I might submit the case to the common-sense 
jury without further argument. Mr. Shaw is 
already defeated. The incongruity and contra- 
diction are too plain. A lover of the drama, a 
progressive and competent critic who deplores 
the decadence of the modern stage, appealing 
to Philistine and narrow-minded and ignorant 
municipal rulers to elevate and regenerate dra- 
matic art is indeed a spectacle for gods and 
men. If Clement Scott, the bitter enemy of 
modern dramatic tendencies, appealed to muni- 
cipal rulers to save British morals from the poi- 
son of Ibsenism and realism, no one would be 
astonished, but Mr. Shaw iu the róle of humble 
petitioner for municipal salvation is a most 
puzzling and amazing phenomenon. 

Still, let us follow Mr. Shaw’s further alleged 
common-sense arguments. He does not see, 
he says, why municipal theatres would not be 
controlled by competition aud kept up to the 
mark. Irving can start a rival bouse next door 
and entice away the public by superior per- 
formances, and the deficit thus caused could not 
be bluffed away. This implies that the muni- 
cipal theatre would be supported by the re- 
ceipts, and not from the general fund raised by 
compulsory taxation. If so, I have, indeed, no 
objection to the experiment being made. Ifa 
municipality wishes to start a theatre on purely 
comme’ cial principles, there is nothing to be 
said ayainst the scheme. It suggests Mr. 
Bliss’s ‘ Voluntary Socialism through the 
Stat: ,” and I have cheerfully conceded that 
that was a wholly innocent proposal. There 
woud, of course, be the initial difficulty of 
gett ing the means to build a suitable theatre 
anc. properly equip it; but I imagine Mr. Shaw 
would suggest the issue of special bonds with 
the understanding that principal and irterest 
would be paid out of the profits of the theatre. 
As no one would be willing to advance a single 
shilling on such terms, Mr. Shaw's scheme 
would be nipped in the bud, 

But Mr. Shaw, it appears, has not really 
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made up his mind in regard to th. incidence of 
the theatre tax. Although he di-tinctly says 
that he does not ‘* propose that anybody shall 
contribute except the people who v`luntarily 
attend,” he promptly nullifies this ex} icit de- 
claration by saying in his next sentence that, if 
the majority of the rate-payers should ch: se 
to subsidize the theatre for its social effects, 
they vould do so at a trifling annual cost to the 
people at large. Now, Mr. Shaw does not 

‘t propose ” to oppose this subsidy, while I am 
bound to oppose it as a wholly unwarrantable 
attempt to support, at everybody’s expense, an 
institution which only the majority see fit to 
maintain. Mr, Shaw, then, calmly contem- 
plates a municipal theatre supported, not by the 
proceeds, but by compulsory taxation. How 
can he ask, in the name of common sense, those 
who are opposed to compulsory taxation to sup- 
port him in this ‘*‘ reform ” ? 

Moreover, he is now obliged to drop his con- 
tention that municipal theatres can be kept up 
to the mark by competition. The moment they 
ère made independent of receipts and voluntary 
contributions, competition ceases to have any 
terrors for them. They are not afraid of de- 
fizits which are made good by subsidies. ‘That, 
if municipal theatres were once started, they 
would become public charges and burdens; 
that, in other words, the majority would vote 
to subsidize them as a means of counteracting 
the immoral stage and disseminating sweetness 
and light by producing so elevating plays as 
«The Silver King,”—I have no doubt what- 
ever. Mr. Shaw’s proposal is simply an enter- 
ing wedge. 

One remark of Mr. Shaw’s is utterly unintel- 
ligible to me. He states that ‘‘ the theatrical 
manager is not an ordinary man of business 
following the scent of a market demand, and 
that no sane capitalist will put a farthing of 
capital into a good theatre on purely commercial 
grounds.” Does this mean that theatres are 
unprofitable enterprises, and that they are run 
from other than pecuniary motives? Does it 
mean that managers are generally out of pocket 
and that the deficit has to be made good by a 
subsidy of some private backer? This is cer- 


tainly not the case in the United States. The- 
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atrical managers and actors make fortunes here 
by following the scent of the market, and not 

a single theatre is subsidized by private or pub- 
lic philanthropists. Still, even if private sub- 
sidies were needed to maintain our theatres, just 
as private subsidies are needed to maintain sym- 
phonic orchestras, I fail to see how the case for 
municipal theatres would be strengthened. The 
solid fact remains that theatres exist, and that 
they give the public, as a rule, just what it 
wants and is prepared to enjoy. Even if 

we admit that they do retard dramatic pro- 
gress, and that they condemn the best produc- 
tions of the day to obscurity and neglect, it 

by no means follows that we are committed to 
the proposition in favor of municipal theatres, 
since government officials are certain to be more 
obtuse and reactionary than private managers 
and their backers. These, at least, do not 

care for namby-pamby morality and Philistine 
respectability. Profit is the first consideration 
with them, and they will give you revolution 

if they see a chance to swell receipts. Officials, 
on the other hand, are moralists and censors 
first, and lovers of the drama afterward. 
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I confess that Mr. Shaw’s defence of the 
“ respectable public,” or what Ibsen would call 
the ‘t compact majority,” is more incompre- 
hensible to me than his original references to 
the same. He tells us that we ought to give 
the devil his due, and that it is necessary to 
recognize forces and take proper notice of the 
effects produced by them. Becoming specific, 
Mr. Shaw tells us that this Philistine majority, 
this respectable public, which, as Mr. Shaw has 
insisted in the ‘* Saturday Review ” over and 
over again, cannot distinguish between art and 
contortions, between acting and going through 
the prescribed motions, actually secures, 
through its action upon the county council, 
greater decency in the music halls than prevails 
in the lower class of theatres. Mr. Shaw ap- 
pears to be desirous of extending the power of 
the public, anu giving them control of the the- 
atres as well. Yet he has been bitterly fighting 
the absurd censure which still survives in 
England! Does he want the censorship of the 
voters in place of that of 2n obscure clerk? Is 
he willing to submit Ibsen’s ‘‘ Ghosts ” and 
“ Nora” io the judgment of these voters? Or 
would he restrict this censorship to the the- 
atres of the lower class only ? If so, why are 
not the patrons of these theatres the best judges 
of what is moral and decent for them? And 
would not this discrimination be utterly un- 
justifiable and tyrannical? If the music halls 
are decent, it is doubtiess on account of the 
council’s power over the, but I do not regard 
such interference as wise or iczitimate or neces- 
sary. I never questioned the power of the 
Philistines, but I do question their right to ex- 
ercise it in this invasive way. The notion that 
patrons of theatres should be protected from 
indecency by those who do not go to see the in- 
decent plays is itself so Philistine in its nature 
that I can hardly believe that Mr. Shaw intends 
his words in their obvious sense. 

We come now to what Mr. Shaw character- 
izes as my ‘‘ one really heartfelt objection to 
muincipal theatres,”—the objection, namely, 
that consistency would compel the application of 
the same remedy to many other supposed evils. 
This, Mr. Shaw says, is an irrational objection, 
due to my failure to take the world really in- 
stead of logically. What I call consistency 
and logic, he tells me, is nothing but irrational 
association of ideas, and Fabians are equal to 
any number of inconsistencies of the kind 
I pointed out. Now, this requires a great deal 
of elaboration, and I regret that Mr. Shaw has 
been so parsimonious of argument. The 
matter-of-fact statement that the Fabian society 
has expressly placed to its proposal for the col- 
lectivist administration of capital the common- 
sense limit of social convenience I am, of 
course, bound to accept, although there seems 
to be no way of finding out what that limit is. 
If I understand Mr. Shaw, the Fabian doctrine 
is this: so far aa it is socially convenient, it is 
necessary to abolish private enterprise and com- 
petition, and place the means of production in 
the hands of the collectivity. The majority, 
the respectable voters, are, of course, to be the 
ultimate court of appeal, and whatever they 
decide to be convenient will be done. But I 
am afraid that this elastic doctrine does not 
altogether escape the trammels of logic and con- 
sistency. The question is not what this or that 
Fabian is inclined to do or refrain from doing, 
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but what bis general proposition fairly implies. 
For instance, if Mr. Shaw should lay down the 
proposition that ‘all economic rent must be 
appropriated by the State,” it certainly would 
not be mere irrational association for ine to say, 
remembering the ‘¢ all,” that the profits accruing 
from a newspaper must be logically confiscated 
along with those accruing from a corner drug- 
store, Again, if Mr. Shaw should say that ‘‘ al 
means of production must be owned and con- 
trolled by the State,” it would not be irrational 
for me to remind him that a sewing machine, 
being a means of production, comes within the 
“all.” Mr. Shaw can escape only by dropping 
the all and declaring that certain means of pro- 
duction, or certain unearned increments, should 
be handed over to the State. When he does 
that, logic and consistency will debar me 

from forcing the sewing machine on his atten- 
tion, because I shall be expected to perceive 
the qualifying and guarded ‘‘ certain.” 

When Mr. Shaw says that municipalities must 
rescue the stage from commercialism, I am en- 
titled to ask him why he does not propose to 
rescue also the book and newspaper publication 
business from commercialism. le cannot say: 
‘© I don’t because I don’t,” for common sense 
would at once write him down an illogical and 
inconsistent reformer. If I show that the 
same evils which he proposes to cure in a certain 
way exist also in certain other spheres, and that 
the same remedy is needful from his point of 
view,—Mr. Shaw cannot avoid the force of my 
reasoning by declining to consider it. Mr. 
Shaw’s revolt against logic and consistency is a 
revolt against the necessity of correspondence 
between premises and conclusion. 

Mr. Shaw realizes, of course, that it is pure 
caricature for him to say that I regard it as an 
inconsistency for a Socialist to excavate his egg 
with his own spoon after having the founda- 
tions of his house excavated with a municipal 
steam navvy. Were I to make such an aver- 
ment, the proper response on Mr, Shaw’s part 
would be, not that he declines to be logical and 
consistent, but that I am extremely illogical in 
making demands that do not follow from his 
premises. 

This question of logic and consistency, how- 
ever, has nothing to do with the question 
whether liberty is or is not a panacea, a master- 
key for the million locks. The latter is simply 
a question of fact. Here Mr. Shaw himself is 
guilty of the @ priori reasoning which he deems 
so vicious. It is he who tells me that there-is 
no such thing as a panacea, without proffer- 
ing proof. I simply and calmly insist that, in 
a certain sense, liberty čs a panacea, or, rather, 
as I prefer to put it, a condition, essential and 





‘precedent, to normal and rational progress. 


Apart from all a priori reasons, I offer to 
prove that, in any given case, liberty works 
better than regulation, provided that we take 
into account indirect as well as direct effects. 
In the particular case of municipal theatres, I 
have not contented myself with arguing ibat 
the proposal is in contravention of the principle 
of liberty, but have endeavored to show that 
the very interests Mr. Shaw wishes to promote 
would suffer grievously at the hands of the 
new patrons. Still, I willingly admit that I 
should not favor municipal theatres even if I 
were convinced that dramatic progress would 
be furthered by them, man does not _ 
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live by the drama alone, and the tendency and 
indircet effects of municipal theatres could not 
fail to be reactionary and fatal to general pro- 
Aud this is uo mere irrational associa- 
tion of ideas, but au induction from the facts of 
legislative and governmental history, 


BYess, 


Bat the masses do not want your liberty! 
says Mr. Shaw, and you are their oppressor 
rather than champion, This is too sweeping, 
They certainly want prosperity, comfort, and 
happiness, and, in trying to show them that 
liberty is the mother of these things, we are 
giving them exactly what they want. As for 
the assertion that many have now more liberty 
and opportunity for happiness than we are able 
to use, I do not, unfortunately, find myself 
among these rare mortals. There are a number 
of freedoms and opportunities I am obliged to ° 
go without and yet crave. Ido many things 
which I would rather leave undone, and I ab- 
stain from doing many things which I should 
much like todo, Mr. Shaw is altruistic; he 
is apt isr to-dew than he would be under So- 
cial’sm, and it is eutirely for the sake of others 
thet he advocates a change. Although a 
goo l deal of an altruist, ! do not claim to have 
reached Mr, Shaw's altitude. Liberty, I feel, 
would be a benefit not only to the masses, but 
to me individually. But how can I get rid of 
this scltishuess, when liberty insists on making 
me happy along with the rest ? vee oe 


While sympathizing in no small measure 
with the Labor Exchange movement, I cannot 
take the highly favorable view of it that Mr. 
Byington does, in another column. I will 
give my reason briefly at a later date. Mr. 
Byington, whose Single-Tax training makes 
him look to land reform as the sole source of 
economic good, is interested in money reform 
only as a political measure, a means of weaken- 
ing government. I, to whom money reform is 
not only this, but an economic reform of the 


Prst importance as well, am naturally a little 


more cautious than he as to the economic 
soundness of any specific financia. measure pre- 
sented for my approval. 


The Washington ‘ Post,” a truly indepen- 
dent paper which one can read with pleasure in 
this campaign of mendacity and pharisaism and 
hypocrisy (on the gold-bug side), had a long 


editorial on Dana’s admirable defence of 


Proudhon and Anarchism, and wound up with 
what poor Dana must regard as the ‘* most un- 
kindest cut of all.” Here is its language: ‘‘ Of 
course we all kuow by this time that Mr. Dana 
has changed his language since 1847, but has he 
ever told us that he has changed his views ? 
Then he was eagerly and eloquently defending 
an avowed Anarchist, expounding the bene- 
ficent features of Proudhon’s scheme, and ex- 
plaining the impossibility of popular progress 
and advancement under the régime of Wall 
street. 'Fo-day he is consigning to perdition all 
who rebel against the established order of 
things—established by Wall street—and pro- 
claiming that honor and patriotism and decency 
are not to be found among them. Which is 
the real Danat Which of these two attitudes 
represents his conscience and his judgment,— 
the inner heart and purpose of the man?” But 
Dana can blame no one but himself for this 
uel intimation that he still may bean An- 
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archist at heart. Tle never announced his 
change of opinion, and never gave any reasons 
for his desertion of the cause of labor and lib- 
erty, Bat I must protest against the gratu- 
itous assumption of the “ Post” that the old 
reprobate and marplot has a heart. His judg- 
ment may still be sound, but of good feeling 
there cannot be a trace left in him, He may 
know that he lies about the movements aud 
people he persecutes with such venom, but he 
cannot be sorry that he lies. 





The Boston ‘* Herald ” thinks that ‘¢ it is 
rathe: unfair te bring up the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Charles A. Dana’s youth against him to 
prove that he was at that time inclined to favor 
Anarchism, as is done in a pamphlet recently 
published.” And it goes on to say: ‘*It is 
nearer fifty than forty years ago since Mr. 
Dana wrote in. that way. He probably looks 
with much amusement himself upon the queer 
views that then found judgment in his active 
brain in the pursuit of early ideals. We hardly 
think Mr. Dana prides himself upon consistency 
even iu his later life. It is not such a great 
while ago that he was advocating the election 
of Gen. B. F. Butler to the presidency, when 
Gen. Butler’s ideas upon the currency were 
very different from those Mr. Dana now sup- 
ports.” It is true that Dana does not and can- 
not pride himself upon consistency, but it is 
not the charge of inconsistency that the 
Proudhon pamphlet raises against him. The 
charge is that he is a conscious and deliberate 
liar, slandcivi, and defamer. Ile brands every 
one wo holds the views which he so ably ex- 
pressed in his youth as traitors, criminals, and 
rioters. He knows that Ae was honest and sin- 
cere in his youth, and he therefore must know 
that the people who adhere to what he has 
forsaken and repudiated are neither rascals or 
fools. If he were an honest man, he would 
admit that he entertained radical ideas in his 
youth, and reason with those who entertain 
such ideas to-day. He would attempt to con- 
vince them that they are wrong; he would tell 
them how and why his own views have under- 
gone a change; and he would cheerfully testify 
to the earnestness and nobility of the reform- 
ers who arraign modern society precisely as he 
arraigned it in his early days. It is because he 
exhibits the malice and venom of the conscious 
renegade and traitor that I hold him up to the 
odium and scorn of all fair-minded men. 


Read the ‘Sun ” every day, Dana tells a 
correspondent, and you will understand the is- 
sues of the campaign and have a correct, true, 
and intelligent view of them. It is a pity that 
Dana fails to recommend also a careful reading 
of his Proudhon articles. Certainly those who 
read the ‘* Sun” avd the pamphlet will have a 
correct understanding, if not of the issues of 
the campaign in a technical sense, then at least 
of the spirit and general attitude of the op- 
posing sides. 


The Labor Exchange. 


I find that some of Liberty's readers are interested in 
the Labor Exchange, and want to know more about it. 
It seems to me that the relation of this movement to 
Liberty’s principles is such that it ought to be of great 
interest to all Liberty’s readers; and, as Liberty has 
hitherto printed only a slight notice of it, a rather 
fuller statement will be well worth the space it 
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occupies. 

The Siugle-Tax movement appears to be the most 
conspicuous economic product of the panic of 1873, for, 
though Henry George's first land pamphlet was pub- 
lished in 1871, it is evident that ‘ Progress and Pov- 
erty ” was inspired by the panic, the thought of which 
dominates the whole course of its argument. Just so 
the Labor Exchange movement is the most notable re- 
sult of the panic of 1894; the Labor Exchange Associa- 
tion was incorporated in 1891, I believe, but it was the 
hard times that brought it forward into the public eye. 
But there is this difference between the two,—that the 
Single Tax did not get itself prominently before the 
people till several years after the panic, while the 
Labor Exchange began to boom almost as soon as the 
panic was on, is still booming, and nobody knows 
when it will stop. 

The central idea of the new institution, as it prac- 
tically sets to work, may be thus expressed. Given a 
number of laborers who have strength and opportun- 
ities for producing wealth, especially, if possible, 
such articles 23 are in local demand, but who are 
hampered by the impossibility of finding anybody 
with money to hire them or buy their goods. Pro- 
blem, to employ these men without money. Solution: 
a branch of the Labor Exchange is organized, a place 
selected as a depository, and the most competent mem- 
ber put in charge as manager. Then whatever cach 
man makes is deposited with the Exchange, and paid 
for at regular wholesale prices in ‘‘ deposit checks.” 
These checks are receivable, at the Exchange branch 
which issued them, in payment at retail prices for 
anything the Exchange has on hand. Out of the pro- 
fits the manager is paid; if there is any surplus profit, 
the benefits go to the members in proportion to the 
amount of their deposits and the time they are left on 
deposit. 

The Exchange often establishes a factory and hires 
its members as employees, paying them in its checks. 
The labor products received as deposits need not by 
any means be freshly produced, or produced by the 
depositor; anything that a man owns and wants to 
sell will ve received at the Exchange, if the manager 
thinks it worth having in stock. Thus, before manu- 
facturing is begun, the capital necessary for a start 
may be (and often is) received as a deposit and paid 
for in checks. Deposits are received only from mem- 
bers, but, a non-member can easily deposit through a 
member; the only difference is that the benefit of the 
deposit, in case of surplus profit, goes to the member 
in whose name it stcod. But goods are sold to non- 
members direct. Where a successful branch of the 
Exchange is established, its checks are ordinarily re- 
ceived at par by the retail stores of the neighborhood. 
According to the ‘‘ New Charter ” of June 12, quoting 
from the Tacoma ‘‘ Sun,” they are at a premium of 
74 per cent. above United States money in Buckley, 
Wash. Early in 1894 it was reported that they were 
10 per cent. above gold in Chattanooga. 

The Labor Exchange is the avowed and vociferous 
enemy of the legal-tender system. The sole condition 
of membership, besides the nominal fee of $1.00, is 
that the member shall bind himself never to demand 
legal tender from the Exchange. Every ‘‘ balance 
check ” (used to make change) has on the back a 
startling picture of a railroad train stopped at the 
sign ‘‘ Stop Progress—Legal Tender Toll Gate ” and 
Labor Exchange workmen removing the obstruction, 
All the hterature of the Exchange is full of the coa- 
tinual cry that the legal-tender system is the source of 
all our economic evils, and to do away with it is our 
only hope of salvation. Now, this is very comforting 
when we remember the character of most recent 
financial talk in labor circles. The branches can at 
discretion sell or buy goods for legal-tender money, 
but this is regarded as barter rather than sale, the Ex- 
change’s only cash being its own checks. So, too, 
branches may give money for their checks, as they 
would give other commodities, if they have spare 
money that they want to dispose of. 

The checks of one branch are generally received at 
another branch by courtesy, but is is recognized that, a3 
the Exchange spreads, it will become impossible to do 
this, except for near neighbors, Southern California, 
where the Exchange is strongest, begins to feel the 
need of a more complete provision for exchanges be- 
tween branches, and to discuss how such provision | 
can best be “ade. Some branches refuse to take aay q 
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cheeks, except those priuted from the uniform plates 
of the Central Once, 

G. B. DeBernardi, the originator and president of 
the Labor Exchange, keeps the Central Office at In- 
dependence, Mo. His book, © Trials and Triumph 
of Labor (paper, 298 pp., 50 e.) is the recognized 
“teat book “of the movement. Most of the book is 
oecupied with a tletitious history of the United States 
and a gencral attack on the current financial system, 
not better from a literary standpoint than the stupid 
average of such writings, though containing some 
strong passages, The part of the book that is really 
valuable is Part HI, entitled “The Labor Exchange,” 
occupying sixty pages, or about a fifth of the book. 
This contains the description of the organization, with 
all that is really good of argument in its favor and il- 
lustration of its expected working. I wish this part 
might be reprinted at a low price separate from the 
rest of the book. De Bernardi’s paper, ‘‘ Labor Ex- 
change Monthly Publications ” (25 c. a year), gives 
less news than other prominent Labor Exchange 
papers, but discussion of fair quality. 

The general organizer, E. Z. Ernst, Olathe, Kan., 
is a pushing man for business, but has no head for dis- 
cussion, His paper, ‘‘ Progressive Thought and 
Dawn of Equity ” (monthly, 25 c. a year), is the very 
worst-written reform paper I know, except that it has 
pretty good news columns; his booklets are as bad ; 
and the way he reiterates the ery, ‘Don’t read any 
literature of other reform besides the L. E.; it is only 
wasting vour time and money; we have studied them 
all, and know that they are all worthless, and that we 
have the only true remedy; we can assure you of that, 
and there is no use in wasting your energies by going 
over it now for yourselves; don’t read the literature 
of auy other reform, and tell your neighbors not to 
read it,”-—-well, my command of English gives out 
when I think of characterizing such stuff. I have not 
caricatured or exaggerated the way he talks on this 
subject. He does, however, furnish excellent tracts. 

Since the greatest development of the Labor Ex- 
change is in California, and the California experience 
of to-day touches subjects that are still in the future 
for other regions, it ig not surprising that the Califor- 
nia organ, the ‘* New Charter,” San Jose (weekly, 50 c. 
a year, 10 c. for three months), is far the best and 
fullest of Labor Exchange publications. It prints the 
largest amount and best quality of both news and dis- 
cussion, not only from California sources, but from 
elsewhere, including good and frequent letters from 
De Bernardi. Tne bee. advice I can give to any one 
who wishes to und-7‘aad the movement is to send a 
dollar bill to the ‘iNew Charter” office for a copy of 
“'Frials and Triumph of Labor ” and a year’s sub- 
scription to the paper. He will lack very little that is 
worth having. 

The Exchange is strong all along the Pacific coast, 
anb the ‘‘ Utopian,” Ellensburg, Wash., claims to be 
“the official organ ia the northwest.” It contains ex- 
cellent matter, but is abominably printed. 

Northern Ohio bas an active group of branches, of 
which the most important is at Erie, Pa. The Ashta- 
tabula, O., branch wrote to the national treasury to 
ask about the State bank tax, and received the reply: 
“If these obligations are not redeemable in money (as 
from their face appears to be the fact), by the decision 
of the supreme court of the United States they are not 
such notes as are subject of taxation under the internal 
revenue law.” By this it would seem possible, so 
far as national law is concerned, to run almost any 
kind of bank so long as it let legal tender alone and 
made commodities its basis. 

Some speak of the Labor Exchange as being prac- 
tically identical with the Mutual Bank. I cannot see 
that this is so, but certainly the two seck to meet the 
same need by closely-related methods. The two most 
important principles, to disregard government in the 
issuing of currency and to monetize all wealth, are 
common to beth. There cannot in reason be any 
antagonism between them, and one may well lead the 
way to the other. It seems to me that the Mutual 
Bank would have some advantage in convenience and 
economy, but that the Labor Exchange would have the 
advantage in simplicity and in being less Hable to get 
into serious trouble by bad management. The Labor 
Exchange has also at the present moment the advan- 
tage of being less revolutionary in appearance and of 
being already in successful operation. Of course I 
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wish all possible success to the attempts that are being 
made to establish mutual banks, but a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush; and the fact that the 
Labor Exchange is already an established success gives 
its organizers a tremendous advantage in gathering 
members, 

It seems to me that no commercial institution now 
in operation is doing so much to break the power of 
government as the Labor Exchange. At a time when 
working people seem bound to argue: ‘The money 
question is the most impertant thing; government 
alone can furnish money; therefore our only hope is in 
government,” here comes a movement which makes 
them see that legal tender is their enemy; that they 
can furnish themselves with money without govern- 
ment help; that they get quicker, surer, and better re- 
lief by taking the matter in hand themselves, and not 
waiting for legislation. It does not only talk to them 
slong these lines; it sets them to doing the things for 
themselves, and convinces them by their own expe- 
rience. This is the real propaganda by decd. 

Any one who can interest his neighbors in the Labor 
Exchange will serve the cause of Anarchism well. 

Any one who can get a branch of the Exchange organ- 
ized will thereby do more for Anarchism in general, 
and monetary Anarchism in particular, than he will 
probably have the chance to do again at a single stroke 
in a year. Such at least is the mind of 

STEPHEN T. ByIncrox, 





Feudalism and Anarchy. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

I am obliged to Mr. Salter for his historic instances 
of the unsatisfactoriness of voluntary defensive asso- 
ciation, but I must say that he represents things as 
different from what I supposed them to be. Indeed, 
his authorities must be rather surprising to each other, 
since within sixtecn lines one of them quotes ancient 
Greece as an example on one side of the account, and 
another as on the other. But possibly they may refer 
to different stages of Greek history. 

Yet Ido not know what stage of history can be 
referred to in the statement that ‘ the great men of 
Greeh. antiquity, and of almost every other antiquity, 
were professed brigands,” whose protection was ob- 
tained by voluntary contract. Of course I understand 
that all government is brigandage, but I didn't sup- 
pose that Mr. Salter understood it so; neither will that 
help us to understand how Agamemnon, Agesilaus, 
Alexander, or Sennacherib stood in a relation of vol- 
untary contract to his subjects. Each of these plun- 
derers had a home domain within which everybody 
was as strictly bound to obey him as in any modern 
government; and, if cach of them, taking his home 
domain as a base, went out from that to plunder 
wherever he could, it yet seems to me that common 
usage is right in speaking of that as an incident of 
government rather than as brigandage distinguishable 
from government. So, too, when the general or vice- 
roy of an established government (David at Ziklag, 
Hannibal, Sherman) makes his governmental authority 
the basis of a plundering expedition, it is considered 
a governmental action, Even Sertorius is not a case 
in point, for he, like Maximo Gomez, was trying to 
set up a regular government, and succeeding at least 
in part. Cases like those of Jephthah, David after 
leaving Saul and before going to Ziklag, or Xenophon 
during the retreat of the Ten Thousand, are too rare 
and short-lived to be called on to support so broad a 
gencralization. 

žut, even if we give the term the loosest possible 
application; if we regerd the Italian tribes joining 
Hannibal, for instance, as a case of voluntery contract 
for a brigand’s protection because of a lack of govern- 
mental protection, —which Iam = ı wild enough, 
—it remains true that even this iceptional 
and not the ordinary thing. There . positively 
cannot tell to whut the quoted statement refers, 

Next, and as the chief point, we have feudal 
Europe. The nature of feudalism, according to Mr. 
Salter, was that every man must either protect himself 
or bargain with another to protect him, and the prac- 
tical result was that, driven by circumstances, but 
acting voluntarily so far as human relations were con- 
cerned, the wenk enslaved themselves to the strong 
for the sake of protection; afterward government was 
established to get relief from thts condition. 


' petting any protection, 
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Bat it is simply not true that in the formation of 
feudal society every man submitted himself to a ford. 
Many preferred to associate themselves on equal terms 
with their equals, and thus were formed the free 
Cities “ of the middle ages, and the Swiss cantons. 
These local associations united in confederacies Hke 
the Thuseatie League, the Swiss Confederacy, and the 
Duteh Republie: avd, thus united, they were able to 
deal as equals with the mouarchieal and aristocratic 
powers of their time. In Holland, Switzerland, and 
England the equal association thus established has 
been maintained to our day, without ups aud downs to 
be sure, Dut without breach of continuity, and with 
final redress of all serious setbacks. From these coun- 
tries, especially England, it bas come down to their 
descendants in all continents; and all the freest and 
most hopeful popular government of the world to-day 
is thus the mere survival of the popular gcvernments 
which found their opportunity to be born in feudal- 
ism’s limited freedom of voluntary association. 

Perhaps it will not at first be clear how I trace this 
in England; but, if you will look up the recognized 
landmarks of the progress of English liberty, you 
will find that each time the scale was turned by Lon- 
don and other cities rising in defence of their tradi- 
tional liberties, inherited from the days so abhorrent 
in Mr. Salter. 

But more important than this is the fact which Mr. 
Salter overlooks as being too notorious for his notice, 
—that feudalism was a system of government. The 
germ of feudalism lay in associations voluntarily be- 
gun and voluntarily continued; granted. And this 
was not oppressive, because it was not government. 
But the process of inteudation was completed under 
the pressure of laws which commanded every man to 
take a lord; and soon the laws went on to forbid any 

vassal to leave his lord. If this produced bad results, 
do not blame voluntary association for them. 

Even before the general prevalence of such laws, I 
think thut, where the vassal acknowledged himself 
permanently bound to his lord, it was more often from 
brow-beating than voluntarily. But, even when it 
was done voluntarily, it was none the less the estab- 
lishment of a governmental relation. When a man 
comes irrevocably under an authority, that is govern- 
ment, no matter how voluntarily he may have put 
himself under this government. The fact that he can- 
not pull his head out of the stanchion again at pleasure 
is the test. And whatever oppression may result is an 
oppression of government. 

Doubtless these people did the best they knew how. 
But their knowing no better than to establish govern- 
ment is no proof that there was nothing better to 
know. If they had recognized the danger in the first 
sprouting of arbitrary power, and had resolutely de- 
fended their liberties when oppression was still weak, 
would it not bave been better for them ? Mr. Salter 
will say yes when he is talking of democratic liberties; 
what basis has he for saying no as to Anarchistic 
liberties ? 

Again, Mr. Salter talks as if feudalism began in the 
absence of government. But we know that it began 
under a government, —though a weak one, which 
feudalism itself afterward replaced,—and that it took 
the institutions of this government as a basis for the 
establishment of its powers. So government is not 
clear of fault here either. 

He adds a reference to the Bushmen, but I do not 
quite know what it is to do for his argument, for it 
does not appear from his statement that anybody is 
The apparent inference, tak- 
ing =" facts as alleged, is simply that Bushmen do 
not kncs. iow to combine for protection against 
crime. 

Mr. Salter’s facts were to have shown that experi- 
ence proved voluntaryism to be unsatisfactory in the 
protection of life and property. I claim to have 
shown, first, that in the cases referred to voluntaryism 
was very incomplete; second, that all the best liberty 
now enjoyed in the civilized world is the direct pro- 
duct of this Hmited and tempor.ry practice of vol- 
untaryism; third, that, where «vil flowed from it, 
this evil was obviously causes. by the abandonment of 
the voluntary principle. 

I wish Mr. Salter could persuade our government to] 
adopt his principle of relieving from taxation all who 
feel that it would be a sin for them to pay taxes, 

Serrans T. Brineres, 
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Comme Il Faut. 
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e For God and the king; for country and flag 
But fainter than ever the parrot tongues wag, 
And © ethinks I detect, as I lean forward and near, 
That .1 oath is ejected along with the cheer. 


The rebellion of hell has extended to earth, 

And God is expiring with Liberty’s birth; 

They are asking each other,—these children of men,-- 

** What’s the good of this God? Whence came he, 
and when? 


“ Tn his name our taxes we pay to the king; 

In his name our statesmen and priests have their 
fling; 

In his name our backs are eternally bare; 

In his name they have left us to feed upon air. 


“ Ju his name they tell us to work hard and long, 
To be humbly content with the dole of a song, 
While, with platitudes thicker than peas in a pod, 
We ars robbed without let in the name of this God. 


“ This mythical Godhead,—behind it is seen 

The tinsel and show of a king or a queen, 

Who, to hide their misdeeds, assert the proud 
claim, 

They are regents of God, and they rule in his name. 


“ And no one can say who that gentleman is; 

No chance is afforded their actions to quiz; 

So our taxes they squander; they pose and parade; 
While trumps, they are diamonds,—never a spade / 


‘“ And then there’s ‘Our country,’ another fool’s 
cap, 

Which helps to insure to the drones a soft snap; 

A river flows here, or a mountain divides, 

Intervenes a, broad ocean, or a fortress derides. 


“ Some damned thing or other, it is found, grimly 
stands 

Preventing near neighbors from inlocking hands, 

While ‘God and the king and our country ’ incite 

These natural friends to unnatural fight. 


‘‘ Their blood and their faces resemble each other; 

So, in order that mankind may slaughter his brother, 

They weave different flags; and each, for his 
bunting, 

Forgetteth the man, and, like a tiger, goes hunting.” 


Their rulers, they smile as they multiply taxes, 
And fatter and fatter the bondholder waxes; 
While life is, to them, a perpetual jag, 

Their dupes have the honor to die for the flag. 


No country for me! No flag but the sky! 

No God and no king, but sweet Liberty! 

Let them all go to blazes; my heart and my band 

Are for man, my poor brother, whate’er clime or 
land. 


To those who might think that I live in content 

Where the populace choose their own president, 

I would say that the masses are robbed just the 
same; 

This difference only,—they shoulder the blame. 


Where voting prevails, the rascal and fool 

Will outvote the wise man; the rascal will rule. 

Then follows corruption and the evils that spring 

Just as thick from ‘“‘ the people” as from ‘‘ God and 
the king.” 


From bullets and ballots, from tax and police, 
We ask an unqualified, speedy release. 

A law that imposes a will, we reject, 

While we bow to a law that expresses & fact. 


No country for me! No flag but the sky! 

No God and no king, hut sweet Liberty! 

Let them all go to blazes; my heart and my hand 

Are for man, my poor brother, whate’er clime or 
land. 


Wm. A. Whittick. 
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The (Alleged) Money Famine. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

It is a great pity that Mr. Badeock’s useful exposi- 
tion of the actual limitations imposed by British law 
upon the negotiability of loans, and other modes of 
contract in terms of money, as well as the prohibition 
of hirings in terms of commodities or rights other 
than State-made coins, should be marred by an ex- 
aggerated view of the evils resulting from these inter- 
ferences with liberty, and should, in consequence, fail 
so utterly to point out the nature of the actual evils 
they produce, or to indicate the true character of the 
benefits which would result from the complete and 
final abandonment of these modes of tyranny. 

There is no perceptible money famine at this mo- 
ment. If money were either ten times as valuable or 
ten times as cheap as it now is, there would in either 
case be no serious alteration in the sufficiency of the 
circulating medium for the purpose of exchange. 
Probably (though here, as elsewhere, dogmatic pro- 
phesy is risky) there would be much less inconvenience 
experienced from currency ten times as portable 
than from one ten times as divisible as that now em- 
ployed. Mr. Badcock utterly fails in his complacent 
demolition of the argument that there is » wide range 
of deviation from the existent quantity of money 
throughout which any particular volume taken at ran- 
dom would answer almost equally well, supposing it 
to have, and to be known to have, a good degree of 
permanence. Mr. Badcock fancies this ‘‘ don’t-matter 
theory ” can be overthrown by pussing ‘‘ the argu- 
ment home to its resting-place,” as if -here were but 
one extreme to be considered. If it were true, he 
imagines, it ought to “make no difference to any one 
if the total volume of money be reduced to a three- 
penny bit, and this locked up ina museum!” But 
Mr. Badcock and those who regard it as desirable 
that the volume of money should be considerably and 
permanently increased forget that, upon their own 
hypothesis, if pushed to its final consequences, it 
onght to make no matter if money were as cheap as 
ashes, which can frequently be obtained for a negative 
payment, as one can see at factory gates the legend: 
‘«Sixpence per load given with ashes.” Mr, Badcock 
just here is like an adviser who wishes to raise the 
temperature of our climate, while another argues that 
it would not matter greatly if it were permanently 
considerably raised or lowered, if only sudden and fre- 
quent fluctuations could be avoided. Mr. Badccck 
might consistently argue: ‘‘ But surely you will admit 
that a return of the glacial epoch would be fatal to 
most forms of life,” forgetting that it would be equally 
fatal to revert to a terrestrial surface heat exceeding 
that of boiling water. 

If money were ten times as valuable as now, only 
those people would carry sovereigns who now carry 
ten-pound notes, and purses would be heavily laden 
with silver. In wholesale and international transactions 
the increased potency of money would effect a saving 
of costs of transport, enumeration. Conversely, if 
L. „uey were ten times as cheap as at present, the sov- 
ereign would have the potency only of the florin, and 
those who desired to carry three or four pounds’ worth 
of change would again be overladen. Larger gold 
coins would be introduced, and some saving in propor- 
tionate wear and tear would doubtless be observed. 

Stated in more general terms, the solution of the 
case is that, within fairly wide limits, the reciprocal 
gains from divisibility and portability nearly balance 
one another. It is, however, unquestionable that at 
vreat distances on either side of some unascertained 
volume the loss, either of divisibility or portability, is 
conspicuously in excess of the gain from the increase 
of the other. 

This analysis of the question of the volume of 
money ought to be recognized as a fundamental posi- 
tion. There are unquestionably no other factors in 
the problem than the compensations of divisibility and 
portability, 

The economic changes which the removals of the 
very trivial restrictiogs upon liberty embodied in the 
bank acts, the coinage acts, and the truck acts would 
cause never could be conspicuous, 

There are great evils in the restrictions imposed by 
these acts, but they are wholly of the nature commou 
to all those which remove from the sphere of indivi- 
dual and privately-united action the remedy of eviis 











with which they are fitted to deal. 


The toleration of trucking in wages, of the issue of 
coins or tokens by all who could induce the public to 
pass them, and of borrowings by banks or other trad- 
ers by means of notes of all amounts payable to bearer 
on demand, would lead to serious eciis, The compen- 
sations which freedom would bring would undoubt- 
edly outweigh the evils, Tt is highly improbable that 
the compensation would come in the form of a con- 
siderable expansion of the currency, As for the ex- 
pectation that it would terminate interest, profits, and 
rents, it is positively puerile. 

Under complete monetary freedom the delusion that 
debts are money would vanish. 

The benefits to be expected lie in the direstion of 
increased activity, competition, and stability of bank- 
ers, moncy-lenders, and borrowers. 

J. GREEVZ FISHER 

CHAPEL ALLERTON, JULY 31, 1896. 


In Reply to the Foregoing. 

One can but wonder at Mr, Fisher’s lack of power 
to conceive of media of exchange and standards of 
value separately, as two distinct classes of things, He 
thinks, or at least writes, vs them only as indissolubly 
bound together, like the lute Siasiese twins. It is as 
well te recollect that Mr. Fisher's creed, summed up in 
his own words, is: ‘‘ There is truly omy one money, 
and that is gold. The price of gold is goid Gud 
and money are not merely at par. They are ide tical 
and homogeneous.” (‘‘ Liberty Review,” 1895.) From 
this position one can understand how Mr, Fisher 
speaks of the ‘‘ delusion that debts are money,” a posi- 
tion that takes all bank notes, checks, and bills of ex- 
change out of the category of money, even those pro- 
mising to pay gold. 

Mr. Fisher's assertion that, ‘if money were ten 
times as valuable or ten times as cheap as it now is, 
there would be no serious alteration in the sufticiency 
of the circulating medium for exchange purposes,” re- 
fers, I suppose, to existing monies, or to monies of ab- 
solute gold purity, for his terms ‘‘ valuable ” and 
“ cheap ” are shown by the context to have reference 
only to appreciation and depreciation of the standard 
commodity itself. But, as I have not argued that 
cheap gold or cheap any other standard is a radical 
cure for existing disorders, I won’t trouble to contro- 
vert the assertion in cuestion. 

Mr. Fisher’s attempt to turn my logic against me is 
a still-born failure. He asserts that, upon my “own 
hy pothesis, if pushed to its final consequences, it 
ought to make no matter if money were as cheap as 
ashes.” This assertion is subject to the same criticism 
as the other. Besides, the question before us was one 
of volume, which Mr. Fisher recognized at the be- 
ginning of his sentence and then suddenly turned it 
into a question of price! Moreover, it was not my 
“own nypothesis ” that it didn’t matter what the vol- 
ume (or price, if he likes) of money was. That’s the 
theory of the restrictors to excuse their restrictions. 
On the other hand, it is safe tc say, and so I say it, 
that it cannot be to the detriment of the industrial 
world, if the market is flooded with good bills of ex- 
change, bank notes, or other media backed by ample 
security. With commercial paper on good houses, 
under free banking conditions, the only effect cf adun- 
dance upor it would be in the lowering of the interest 
or commission chargeable to those who wanted money. 

To-day banking credits are dependent upon a 
specie reserve to an extent, and so are affected in vol- 
ume and value by the volume and value of the 
standard, which they affect in return. But the issue 
of bank notes, tokens, or other forms of credit 
directly against, e. g., such securities as bankers now 
lend their specie and credit against could not vary 
in value, or affect the value of the standard, throug 
variations in their volume; nor could their volume 
be limited by the standard-commodity market being 
rigged or cornered, where the issuing bankers do net 
undertake to convert into the standard on demand. I 
could not say that rigging of the standard-commodity 
would not disturb valuations in general; but those 
operations do not uow prevent our valuing property to 
many times the extent of the stocks of the commodity- 
measure of value, nor should it prevent our issuing 
certificates of value upon all that property,—to be 
used, if need be, for sale purposes or exchange 
purposes, 
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The ideal notes I anticipate will be related to their 
standard of value in this way: their dumand must 
have a market, so as to be easily referred to, and 
securities realized therein, if need be, in the event of 

anker’s customers failing to redeem their pledged 
property (such realization in standard-value to be held 
in lieu of the property sold for ultimate payment of 
the notes out against such property), This contin- 
gency is a small matter, not likely to disturb the 
stundard-commodity market, er? => more of a risk 
than all traders run who have to hold .*ocks. I men- 
tion it here, as elucidating the way in .. hich un- 
privileged bankers will probably have to keep in touch 
with the commodity they value their securities and 
notes by. 

Bank notes and tokens, isued in aforesaid manner, 
would form a circulating medium which would give to 
retailers and consumers generally advantages of a 

' kind comparable to those now enjoyed by wholesale 
traders and the well-to-do classes by means of their 
checks,—but far cheaper than check systems at present 
are, owing to their independence of gold balances and 
therefore of interest. 

Facilities for paying wages stimulate retail sales 
and consumption, re-act upon ali trade, and increase 
the demand for labor. 

Whatever fall from a privileged position the freeing 
of the vaulted stocks of bullion for non-monetary uses 
may bring about will be accepted, not as a cheap- 
ening of money, but as a fall in the price of bullion, — 
a fall inevitable, which wiil put gold and silver on 
straight terms with commodities in genera: Mo 
alteration, up or down, is desired in a standard value 
by those who want a standard for use aaa standard, 
however difficult or impossible it may be to obtain an 
approximately invariable standard. 

Joun Bapcock, Jr. 


The Colonization Folly. 

Liberty does not always agree with Mr. J. Greevz 
Mishe:, but ie ueartily with him in his attitude toward 
‘ibertariar colonies, as explained in a letter to “ Free 
Life,” frem which the following is taken: 


It is hea : breaking to have to oppose a scheme 
sponsored by such hearty lovers of liberty as Mr. Syd- 
ney Bond and “Egoist,” but, if truth must be told, it 
is that nothing but disaster and obloquy is to be anti- 
cipated from any attempt to form and found a com- 
munity upov the basis of grouping a number of Vol- 
untaryists together in one locality, either in the limits 
of the United Singdom or anywhere else upon the 
face of the habitable earth. The chances of failure 
would be enormously high, while the good possible in 
such advocacy of principle would be very low. The 
structure and administration of such a group, even if 
a company of the most wise and just people imagin- 
able could be gathered, would subject the principles 
of Vcluntaryism to a premature strain, for which no 
mortuls are as yet prepared. The collated history of 
all known instances of such colonies, societies, or 
groups spells ruin either to the company or to the 
foundation of principles upon which it was designed. 

Such a colony, in order to take the initial steps in its 
formation, must be either a commercial partnership, 
or a territorial government, or a nondescript compound 
of both. A trading company is in every way bandi- 
capped, if, in addition to being founded to produce 
material wealth for its component members, it is re- 
quired to promulgate and advocate certain political, 
social, or intellectual theories. When, in further ad- 
dition to the illustration of speculative opinions, it has 
to embrace all the ramifications of vital activity in 
close r: sidential proximity, there can be little doubt 
of the result. If people want to form a bank or start 
a railway, it is indispensable that they should collect 
those -ndowed with the due faculties for the particular 
ope. ation in view, and sufficiently uncontaminated 
with predatory, fraudulent, or anti-social tendencies. 
A successful company will undertake to supply an ex- 
isting want in its vicinity; its members must be united 
for a definite and closely-limited purpose,—not one 
diffused, general, and vague. They must know what 
they aim at, and must be fairly well agreed as to the 
methods of hitting the mark. Thus, for example, a 
Voluntaryist school or college might (when or if 
Voluntaryists were very numerous) be feasible, as, for 
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instance, Methodist colleges exist, Even a life insur- 
ance scheme, such as the Quaker ‘ Friends’ Pro- 
vident,” might hang together. But what greater pro- 
spect of success would a Voluntaryist colony have than 
a Baptist colouy ? 

Many, if not most, of the mest prominent Volun- 
taryists would be simply mad to relinquish their pres- 
ent fairly-assured vocations in favor of such a venture; 
and, if formed of those alone who eve at present doing 
very badly, it would be foredoomed. When Volun- 
taryists are numerous enough, there are practicable 
courses open to them calculated to promote their prin- 
ciples to a far greater degree. The day will sometime 
come, and may not be so far distant, when a strike 
against all or some taxes may be worth talking about, 
It might be considered as to whether a free distillery, 
or a free smuggling port, could not be set up. Till 
then. the most effective course lies in such propagand- 
ist activity as suits the aptitude of each worker and his 
means, 


Anarchist Letter-Writing Corps. 


The Secretary wants every reader of Liberty to send 
in his name for enrolment. Those who do so thereby 
pledge tie .uselves to write, when possible, a letter 
every forsnight, on Anarchism or kindred subjects, to 
the “‘terget” assigned in Liberty for that fortnight, 
and te notify the secretary promptly in case of any 
failure to write to a target (which it is hoped will not 
often occur), or in case of temporary or permanent 
withdrawal from the work of the Corps. All, 
whether members or not, are asked to lose no oppor- 
tunity of informing the secretary of suitable targets. 
Address, SreruenN T. Byrncron, Belvidere, N. J. 


L” For the present he fortnightly supply of targets 
will be maintained by : nding members a special 
monthly circular, alternating with the issue of Liberty. 


Note change in the secretary’s address. 

So Liberty is to become a monthly. Wha‘ is to be 
the effect of this on our Corps? We are at werk 
writing fortnightly letters, and it would certainly be 
a very great pity to drop back. Therefore Mr. Tucker 
proposes to print a slip with targets and nothing else, 
half way between the issues of Liverty, and send it 
free to members. Op behalf of the Corps, I accept 
with many thanks. 

It will now no longer be disputable that Corps mem- 
bers are a little better up to date in matters concern- 
ing our movement than any one else. I hope this fact 
will bring in a few more members. If you are un- 
fortunately to have less of Liberty to read hereafter, 
you can at least put the time thus saved into writing 
Corps letters. It is an ill wind that blows no good, 
and it is a bad sailor that does not get all the good he 
can out of an uncomfortable squall. 

If, by accident or misunderstanding, any member 
fails to get the slip, I hope to receive his complaint at 
once. No one who claims to be working with the 
Corps shall be left out. 

During the recent delays in Liberty’s publication 
very few targets have been sent me. Just now, owing 
to these delays, I could not have used a full supply; 
but henceforward, under the new arrangement, I shall 
use as many as usual, and hope to receive plenty. 

Comrade Cohen has started an “ Anti-Interest 
League,” of which he, at 1,408 Curtis St., Denver, Col., 
is something—secretary, I believe—practical manager, 
at any rate. In this capacity he controls the insertion 
of a certain amount of matter in many labor and Popul- 
ist papers. Now he wants us to write forhim. He 
says: 

It has these advantages over the haphazard “shot,” 
It will surely be printed, not in one, but in fifty 
papers, and then copied largely. The word Anarchy 
will not be mentioned. None of the different schools 
will be attacked as a school; for the rest, all that can 
be said to strengthen the non-interest crusade will be 
done; the money question can be discussed in its rela- 
tion to other parts of the economic reform programme; 
particular talks on mutual banking will Le discour- 
agen, because we are in danger of wearing out that 


phrase with outsiders. No article must ever run over 
eight hundred words. 


Those who regard the abolition of interest as all- 
important will find here such an opportunity as they 
want, while those who are more coficerned about the 
general establishment of freedom may be able to get 
in a good word for freedom under cover of the in- 
terest question. It seems to me that a programme like 
this is hardly worth so much of Cumrade Cohen’s time 
and strength as it is getting; but, as long as he is in 
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it, we may as weil take advantage of it to get some of 
our ideas printed. So I sent him two articles, one of 
which he accepted and one he rejected (that is what 
‘surely be printed ” means, you sec); but I sent the 
rejected one to a farmers’ paper of large circulation. 
which printed it very promptly. So my writing was 
not wasted. I recommend others to go and do like- 
wise. 

Target, section A.—The “ Echo,” Nese, Kan., speaks 
as follows: 

The Alliance is the one organization that is the Lest 
posted on questions of to-day of any body of people in 
the United States, and it has found that ‘something 
better ” is the Labor Exchange system, which, once 
thoroughly established, will do away with money to 

a large extent. The Alliance people know only too 
well that under our present system, and until this sys- 
tem is entirely changed, it would only be too easy for 
bankers, monopolists, trusts, and combines to corner 
¿ny amount of money issued by the government, large 
or cmall, sooner or later. They seem to be aware of 
the fact that our whole system is an organized effort 
whereby two-thirds of the people—non-producers— 
want to, ac^ do, live off the one third,—producers, — 
and we are going to counteract it by a system which 
will make it harder for the drones to live off the work- 
ers The time will come when labor will be recog- 
nized above capital; that labor is the only true capital, 
and that every one has that within himself, and, in 
place of waiting for some one to hire them, Jaborers 
have found a way to hire themselves znd without the 
aid of capitalists, and what they produce will be theirs, 
as by right it ought to be. 





The allusion in the first sentence is to the Farmers’ 
Alliance platform at the time of tte birth of the Peo- 
pie’s Party, which called for the “‘ sub-treasury sys- 
tem, or something better.” Approve the editor’s posi- 
tion; point out more fully the faults of government 
money and the advantages of voluntary issues. 
Section B.—The ‘‘ New Charter,” 169 W. San Fer- 
nando St., San Jose, Cal., a ‘‘ middle-of-the-rnad ” 
Populist and Labor Ex > ange organ. The Populist 
editor is disgusted with the result of the Populist con- 
vention, which he regards as a corrupt deal with the 
enemy. On August 12 he announced the future policy 
of the paper as follows: 

It will advance from the ground of palliatives to the 
round of remedies. Its space will be devoted here- 


after to the advocacy of the Labor Exchange and of 
other remedial measures, 


And he explained the collapse of the People’s Party 
management in these words: 

The leaders of every political party, when within 
smelling distance of the pie-counter, always take what 


to them scems the shortest route to get there, regard- 
less of principle. 


On August 26 he came out editorially for the Social- 
ist Labor Party, though still keeping the Populist 
national ticket at the head of his columns. The paper 
is now apparently wavering between the People’s 
Party, the Socialist Libor Party, and the anti-political 
policy of the Labor Exchange, and prints plenty of 
letters in all three directions, Send in letters showing 
that no fundamental relief could be had through poli- 
tics, even if politics were honest; that, whgn the S. L. 
P. leaders get near the ‘‘ pie-counter ” of office, they 
will presumably be no more consistent than the Popul- 
ist leaders; and that voluntary combination, 9s in 

the Labor Exchange and Mutual Banking, is the true 
remedy. I hope other friends beside Section B will 
write to this target, as I think it a specially promising 
one. S erxen T. BYINGTON. 





A Poem with Notes. 
A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 
[But, like snowflakes, sometimes accompanied bya 
very noisy display of wind.] 
But executes a freeman’s will 
[That is, free to have some other freeman’s will ex- 
ecuted on him.] 
As lightning does the will of God: 
[Count the time from the moment when the voters 
will to have a law passed to the moment when such a 
a law as they want is passed, and you will get a new 
idea of the speed of the lightning. } 
And from its force nor doors nor lecks 
Can shield you 
{Amen}! this is why we mourn!] 
"Tis the ballot-box! 


Verses by John Pierpont, 
Prose by Stephen T. Byington. 











My Will, Not Thine, Be Done. 


(Mark Guyau.] 


Initiative and audacity are needed. One should re- 
bel against events, instead of bending before them. 
No one should be content to say: ‘‘Let God's will be 
done,” Say, rather, “Let my will be done.” Bea 
rebel amid the passive multitude, a sort cf Prometheus 
or Satan. 


INSTEAD OF A BCOK: 
BY A MAN TOO BUSY TO WRITE ONE. 


A FRAGMENTARY EXPOSITION OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM. 


Cr sad from the Writings of 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


Eviror or Lisraty. 
With a Full-Page Half-Tone Portrait of the Authoz. 


A large, weli-printed, and excessively cheap volume of 5%: pages, 
ccnsisting of articies reelected from Liberty and classified «nder the 
following headings: (1) State Socialism and Anarchism: ilo. Far 
They Agree, aud Wherein They Laser: (3 The Individual, Society, 
and the State; (2) Money and Tnte ot; (4) Tend sac Rent; (5) So- 
cialigm; (6) Commanisin; («> Methods; (8) Misccinneous. The 
whole cuborately indexed, 


Price, Fifiy Cents. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher. 
Benz. R. 'Pucn:3, Box 1312. New Yors CITY. 


MUTUAL BANKING. 


WILLIAM B. GREENE. 


Showing the radical deficiency of the existing circulating medium 
and the advantaces of 3 free currency ; a plan whereby to abolish 
Interest, Ro’ by ovate datervention, bat by rst abolishing State in- 
lervention itacif. 

One of the moest important works on finance in the 

English language. 


New and Cheap Edition. 
PRICE, TEN CENTS. 


Mailed, post-paid, by 
Bens, R. TUCKER, Box 1312, New York City. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


BY 


STEPHEN PEARu ANDREWS, 

A well-printed book of 165 large pages, conse ting of two essays 
bearing the following titles reapectively: ‘The Trne Conetitation of 
Government in the Sovereignty of the Individual as t e Final Devel- 
opment of Protestantism, Democracy, and Socialism”; ‘Cosi the 
Limit of Price: A Scientitic Measure of Honesty in Trade as One of 
the Fundamental Principles in the olution of the Social Problem.” 

Thies work is an elaborate exposit.on of the teachings of Josiah 
Warren by one of his foremost disciples. 


Prick IN Croru, $1.00; my F\PER, 50 CENTS. 
Mailed, post-paid, D 
Bens. R. TUCKER, Box 1312, New York City. 


a) 
THE BALLOT. 
BY WILLIAM WALSTEIN GORDAK. 
A ehort poem illustrating the absurdity of majority rnle. Printed 


se a leatict, with an effective advertisement of Libe sty on the back. 
Excelent for propagandism. 


Ten Centa Per Hundred Copies. 
Mailed, post-paid, by 
Breng. R. TUCKER Box 1312, New York City. 


MODERN MARRIAGE. 
RY EMILE ZOLA. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. 


In thie his lutest story Zola takes four typical ma-riages, —one 
from the nobility, one from the bourgeoisie, one from the petty bour- 
geoisie, and one from the working-people, ~and describes, with all 
the power of hig wondrons att, how each originates, by "hat motive 
each ig inspired, hew each is consummated, and how each resulte, 


Price, 15 CENTS. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 
Bens. R. TUCKER, Box 1312, New YORK CITT. 


SLAVES TO DUTY. 
By John Badcock, Jr. 


A tnique addition to the pamphlet literature of Anarchism, in that 
it assaila tue morality superstition as the foundation of the various 
schemes for the exploitation of mankind. Max Stirner himself 
does not expound the docirine of Egoism in bolder fashion. 30 
pages. 


Prick, 15 CENTS. 


Malied, post-paid, by 
BNI. R. Tucker, Box 1312, New York City. 


VOLUNTARY SOCIAL it. 


economics, written In a clear, concise, and simple style. 
lowed by a suggcetive bibliography of books of service to those who 
wish to study the subject more deeply, and contains also a complete 
index, 


BOMBS: The Poetry and Philosophy of Anarchy. 


ANARCHISTS’ MAKCH. 


THE STORY OX AN AFRICAN FARM. 


WORK AND WEALTH. me 


HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION OF ’71. 
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CHARLES A. DANA’S 


PLEA FOR ANARCHY. 


PROUDHON 


HIS “BANK OF THE PEOPLE.” 


BY CHAS. A. DANA, 
editor af the N. Y. Sun. 


Being a Defence of the Great French Ararchigt, Showing the 


Evils of a Specie Currency, and That Interest on Capital Can and 
Ought to be Abolished by a System cf Free and Mutual Ranking. 


Price, 10 Cts.; Leatherette, 25 Cts. 


Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 
BENI. R. Tucker, Box 1312, New York CITY. 


BY 
F. D. TANDY. 


A complete and systematic outline of Anarehistie phibrophy acd 
It ła fol- 


228 pp. 12-mo. 
Price, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 Cents. 


Mailed, post-paid, by 


“Bene. R. Tucker, Box 1312, New York City. 


LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 1312, New York, N. Y. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN EM- 


pire, Do Chey? By av RKebtiet striker,” of Feranton, Pa. A 
reply to an article by Wiliam M. Grosvenor in the Laternationel 
Ririew. Price, 10 cents: pes hundred, $4.00, 


By William A. 


Whittick, 187 pages. Price, loth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents, 


Tune: BiGrneborgarnes Marsch 


(Finnish War Song). Words by J. Wm. Lioyd, Price, 10 cents. 


CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is Filled and How 


Eniptied. 


By John Ruskin. The tirst of a projected series of La- 
bor Tracte. 


Supplied at 87 cents per hundred, 


By Olive 
Schreiner. A romance, not of adventure, but of the intellectual 
life and growth of young English and German people living among 
the Boers and Kattrs; picturing the ment: struggles through 
which they passed in their evolution from orthodoxy to ration- 


alisin; ead representing advanced ideas on religious and social | 


A work of remark: 


questions. ‘ 
Price, cloth, 60 cente 


power, beauty, and originality. 
ară pages. 


aper, 25 cente. 
K. Ingalls, 31 pages. 
Price, 10 cente. 


THE WIND AND TH”, WHI». ATIND. By Wilfred 


Scawen Blunt. A pcem worthy of a pla ~in every man’s library, 
and especially interesting to all victitnsu! writieh tyranny and mie- 
rule. A red-line edition, printed beantifully, in large type, on fine 
paper, and Lound in parchment covers. Elegant and cheap. 32 
pages. Price, 25 ceuta, 7 


A sou- 
veuir picture of the Paris Commune, presentng Fifty-One Portraits 
of the men whose names are most prominently couaected with that 
great uprising of the people, and adorned with mottoes from Dan- 
ton, Biauqui, Pyat, Proudhon, J. Wm Lloyd, Tridon, and August 
Spies. OF all the Commune souvenirs that have ever been issued 
this picture stands easily first. It is executed by the phototype 
process from a very rare Collection of nhotographs, messurce 15 
inches by 24, and is privted on heavy paper for framing. Over 50 
portraits for 25 cents. 


A VINDICATION OF NATURAL SCCIETY. A ecri- 
ous denunciation or States and Governments, under whatever 
maine or form they may cnist. Gy the iatuous statesman, Edmuad 
Burke. 36 pages. Price, 19 ¢ nts. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, and the Sov- 
ereignty of the Individual. 4 discussion between Henry James, 
Horace Greeley, and Seephen Pearl Andrews. Tncluding the firai 
replies of Mr. Andrews, rejected by the New York 7ribuse, and s 
eubsequent discassicn. occurring twenty years later, between Mr, 
James and Mr. Andrews., 121 pages. Price, 35 cente. 


| MY UNCLE BENJAMIN. A humorous, satirical, and philo- 


sophical novel. By Clande ‘Tillier. Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. With a sketch of the author's life and works 
by Ludwig Pfau. This work, though it has enjoyed the honor of 
three translations into German, has never before been translated 
into English. itis one of the most delightfully witty works ever 
written, Almo-ut every sentence excites a laugh, Jt is thoroughly 
realistic, but pvt at all repulsive. Its eatiricul treatment of human- 
ity’s fibles snd its jovial bat profonnd philosophy have won its 
author the tide of t the modern Rabeinis.” My Uncle Benjamin 
riddles wit: the shafts of his good-natured ridicule the shame of 
theology. law, inedicine, commerce, war, marriage, and society 
generally. 312 pagea. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM. By G. Bernard 
Shaw. Pronounced by the London Spectator Heview a ** most di- 
vurting book,’ and by the author “the most complete assertion of 
the validity of the human will as against all laws, institutions, 
isma, and the like now procurable for a quarter.” Ibgen’s works 
have been read very widely in America, and there have been almost 
as mar y interpretatione as regaers. This conflict of oninion will 
cause the ‘ive ‘iest curiosity to know what view is taken by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who is uot only one of the keencs: students of 
Ibsen, but one of the witiest writerc in England, He takes up the 
plays sertatiza, subjects each to seárching analyais, and extrrets the 
quintessence of the whole. Nearly 200 pagee. Price, paper, 26 
cents* 


LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 1312, Mew York, N. Y 


ANARCHISM: ITS A°MS AND METHODS, Aan sd- 
ūress delivered at the tirst public nesting of the Boston anar- 
chists’ Club, and adopted by that organization as ite authorized. 
exposition of ite »rinciples. “With an appendix giving the Consti- 
tution of the Anarchists’ Club end explanatory notes regarding it. 
By Victor Yarroa. 3 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 coms: 
25 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $3.00. 


OD AND THE STATE. “Onc of the most cloquen* pleas: 

for liberty ever written, Paine’s * Age of Reason’ and * Rights of 

Man’ conso uated and improved. It stira the pulse ike a irum- 
t call." By Michael! Bakounine. Translated froni the french 
y Benj. R. Packer. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents, 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the radical defciency cf. 
the exsting circulating medinm, and how interest on money ctu 
be abotished. By William B. Greene. Price, 26 cente, 


FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Their Nature, Es- 
sence, and Msinenance. An abridgment and rearrangemert of 
Lysander Spooner’s “Trial by Jury.” Edited by Victor Yarros, 
47 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY ? Or, an Inquiry into the Principle 
of Right and of Government. By P, J. Proudhon. Prefaced by a 
Sketch of Proudhon'’s Life and Works. ‘Translated from the- 
French hy Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, and radica. 
discussion of the inetitution of property, — its basis, its history, 
its present etaice, and ite Ccstiny, — together with a detailed an 
ptartiing erpose*of the crimes which it commits, and the evila 
a it engenders, 500 peges octavo. Price, cleth, $2.00; paper, 

1.20, 


SYSTEM. OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIONS: 
Gr, tie se ng of Misery. By P. J. Proudhow. ‘Translated 
fram tae French by Een}. R. Tucker, This work coustitutes the 
fourth volume of the Complete Works, 2nd is publiehed in a style 
aniform wiih that of “What Is Property t° it discusses, in a 
style as navel as profound, the probieme of Value, Division of La- 
bor, Machinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, sud Frovi- 
dence, showing that economic progress is achieved by the appear- 
ance of 2 succession of economic forces, each of which counteracts 
the evils developed by ita predecessor, and then, by developing 
evils of ita own, necessitates its successor, the process to continue 
until a final force, corrective of the whole, shail establish a stable 
economic equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the highest style of che 
typographic art, Price, cloth, $2.00. 

A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: Beiug a Pro- 
test Against Government of Man by Man. By Auberon Herbert, 
Price, 10 cents, 4 


INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. An exposition of the causes 
of the «discrepancy existing between the supply of aud ihe demand 
for iabor and its products. By Hugo Bilgram. 119 pages. Price, 
cloth, W cents, 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND ON H13 
False Inaugural Address, the Usnrpations and Crimes ef Lawmakers 
and Judges, and the Consequent Poverty, Ignorance, and Servitude 
of the People, 1886. By Lysander Spooner. 110 pages. Price, 
35 cents, 

THE ANARCHISWS: A Picture of Civilization at the Close 
of the Nineteenth Century, A poet's prose contrib. tion to the 
literature of phisophic and egoistic Anarchism. The author traces 
his own meis} development in London amid the exciting events 
of 1887, -- the manifestations of the unemployed, the rioting at Tra- 
falgar Sonare, and the executions at Chicago, ‘The sntagonism be- 
teecn Communism and Anarchism sharply brought out. Py Johz 
Herry Mackay. Translated from the German by George Schumm, 
a pies, with portrait of the author. Pricc, clo.h, $1.00; paper, 

cers 


TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A Criticism upu. 
Henry George’s * Protection or Free Trade?“ By John F. Keily, 
1t pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 ¢pies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3.00. 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUALISTIC,. 
and Financis) Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 


CO-OFERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRINCIPLES. 
An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the only conditions or 
true co-operation, and czpoeing th> violations of these conditions 
by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C. T. Fowler. 
Containing a portrait uf Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 cents, 2eoniss.. 
10 vente. 


PROHIBITION. An esray on the relation of 
temperance, showing that 
be unnecessary if it could, 
copies, 10 cents. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. An essay’ 
showing how the principles of co-operation may be realized iu the 
Store, the Bank, and the Factory By C. T Fowler. Containing 
a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, 1¢ 
cents. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the monopoly of 
railroads, telegraphs, etc., may be abolished without the interven- 
tion of the State. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait or 
Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, 10 cente. 


CO-OPERATIVE ITORES. An essay showing how the kit- 
“gen may be ubolished svd the independence of woran secured by 
severing the State from the Home, thereby introducing the volan- 
tary principle into the Family and ail its relationships. By C. T. 
.owier, Containing a portraitof Louise Michel. patee, 6centa; = 
copies, 10 ceuts. 


LAND TENURE. An essay showing ihe governmental basis of 
iund monopoiy, the futility of governmental remedies, and a na- 
tural and peaceful way of starving out the landlords. By C. T. 
Fowier. Containing a portrait of Robert Owen. Price, € venta; è 
copies, 10 cents. , 


TH UNCONSTITUTICNALITY OF THE LAWS. 
of Congress Prohibiting Private Mails, 1044. By Lysander Spooner.. 
24 pages, Price, 10 cents, 


NO TREASON.—No. If. 1867. By Lysander Spooner. 16 pages. 
Price, 15 cents, 


NO TREASON.--No. VI. 
no authority. 
cents. 


ILLEGALITY 0. IHE TRIAL OF JOHN W. WEB- 
ster. Containiu; the substance of the author's larger work, ` Trim 
by Jury,” now ont of print. 1850. By Lysander Spoones. 1€ 
puges. Price, 10 cente 


NATURAL LAW: Or, the Science of Justice. A treetise oc 
uaturai law, natural justice, natural rights, natural liberty, and na- 
tural society; showing that all legislation whatsoever is an ab- 
eurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. Part First, 1882. By Lysander- 
Spooner RI pages. Price, 10 ceuts, 


A LETTER TO THOMAS F. BAYARD. Challenging 
me ri ht onani that of N the other oe tors and ri 
sentatives in Congress — to exercise any legislative power whatever 
ee ihe people of the United States. ony Lyeander Spooner. 

ce. 3 cents, 


oa overmment ic: 
rchibition canno‘ prohibit, and would 
By C. T. Fowier. Price, 6 cents; 2 


Showing that ihe constitution is of 
1870. By Lysander Spooner, 59 pages. Price, %& 





